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NEW MEASLES TREATMENT MAY Si.VB MAMY LIVES 


The blood serum of @divlts whe head measles in childhood uey be used 
to medify the disezse oni so that it will take only e mild form devoid 
of serious efter effects and yet will cive immunity for life just as the normal 
form of the disease doeSe 


This is the coné@lusion of Frof. Re Tebvre ond Dr. Jconmnea of the Univarsity 
of Peris dedical School reported to the Health Coumittue of the League of Nations, 
More than « thousand infections of the sorwa heve been without any bad erfects. 
The efforts of Dr. Leon “brn ra of the University ot Paris resuited in the 
establishment cf two prephylecticstations in Paris for the treatment of the 
@iscasce 


. "Up to the present time," Dr. Bernord said, "nrophylactic methods have 
been used to some extent in the United Stetes and Germeny to secure temporary 
immnitye A serum from corvalescent ceses wos used and injected in patients 
during tho first six days after infcctione 


"Bot a durable immnity may be developed if the serum is not injected 
until the germs have had more time to incub2te, = in the modified procedure of 
Profe Debre where the injections ore uade only between the sixth and the tenth 
day after infections A sermm shortvege preblem was solved by the discovery that 
the serum of adults who have long since recovered from meesles was as efficient 
es that token from conv2lescent childres." 


It is often forgotten, Dre Bernord scid, thet mensles is a serious 
disease to which men is - universally sueveptitle. Every yenr there are thous= 
ands of deaths in Franco lone, and stetieticsfron the nost irmortent countries 

show that the death rite from wzeasles is fallirg nore slowly then that of diphth- 
6rig, saallpox, scarlet fever and rhoeping couche 


WieaBles caused about 2 million denths in Burepe between 1900 and 1910, 
and in the death registretion ares of the United Stntesfrom 1901 to 1920 there 
were more then 100,000 deaths, Mcsgles is more drnzerous in citics thin in the 
country, «nd in Eurove at any rete, the danger is directly proportioned to the 
density of the population, Dr. Bernard ssid. 
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Although as old as medicol history, end so ceocmion that in cities over 90 
per cent. of the populction have had the disease by the age if eighteen, measles 
is still one of the mystery disecxses which it has been extremely difficult to 
combat. It is belieyod to he caused by an extremely sacll orgenism which cannot 
be scen ith the ordinary microscope, aud which passes through a filter which 
stops ordinary germse 


With the possible exception of smallpox it is the most contagious disease 
knewn to men, and agcording to the U. S. Public Health Service, it is difficult 
to control because the symptoms of the disesso are not obtious until about four 
days after infections 


"The importanceof measles is frequently underestimated," said Dre Vig¢tor 
C. Vaughan, chairman of the division of medival sciences of the National Rescarch 
Council, and one of america's leading epidemiologists, "and it has been comonly 
believed that the disease ccts as a weeljing-out process to elinincte the unfit 
at 2 very early age and does ro hern to the strong, On the contrary, a study of 
mecsles in the U. S. army comps during the world war revealed that a person who 
has recently hed meesles is ten times more likely to die frompneunonia than one 
who hes note 


"It is not over-senguine to clcim," Dr. Vaughan continuedj "thet if this 
disease, together with whooping cough,’ diphtheria, and scarlet fever, could be 
entirely suppressed, the average length of life would be increased by >t least 
ten yearse 


"There is grect probability that the work of Drs.Bern=ard, Debre and 
Joannon will lead to an eventuzl control of the disexzse," Dr. Vaughan saide 





NEW POISONS MENACE WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


A plea that the federal government should provide for study of industrial 
poisons, which are menacing the lives of more women workers than ever before, 
was node by Dre Alice Hamilton, professor of industrial medicine et the Harvard 
Medicecl School, in a recent address before the Woren's Industricl Conference. 


"A great many new and sore or less unfaailiar industrial poisons have 
come into use since the war, and each mcenéh we hear of at least one new one," said 
Dr. Hamilton. “This brings about 2 serious situation, for unless the new poisons 
are carefully tested on aninals, the human beings who use then in trade processes 
will be tcking the place of experimental aninalse 


"Unfortunately, it seems to be nobody's duty to undert-ke the investi- 
gation of these new dengers. In Great Britcin end in Germany the Central Depart- 
ment of the Factory Inspection Service assumes this as one of its obvious functions, 
but in the United States no state department is equipped to do thise The federal 
government has the necessary experts in its service, but none of the bureaus has 
a budget which would meke such investigations possible. It is hard to wmderstand 
why so rich and important an industrial country as ours should show penuricusness 
in this perticular field." 
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There are fewer women than men engaged in industries involving hazards 
from lead, carbon monoxide, benzol and other poisons, Dr. Hamilton pointed out. 
But women are more susceptible than men to the industrial poisons and the 
number of women in hazardous industries is steadily increasing. 


A further cause for alarm is that the effects of breathing poisonous 
fumes or absorbing particles of poison through the skin extend to the next 


generatione 


"We have evidence, based on French statistics and on animal experiments 
that lead poisoning in the father affects the offspring, but the evidence is 
much stronger with regard to the effect of lead poisoning in the mother," she 
stated. "Striking statistics from French and English reports leave no doubt 
that a woman who has chronic lead poisoning is more likely to be sterile than 
@& normal woman, and if her child is born living it is more likely,to die within 
the first year of life. It is plain that if a poison is circulatingin the 
blood of the mother it is practically certain to affect the child." 


Industrial wocdi alcohol poisoning, which may end in blindness or death, 
results from breathing the fumes, ald is exactly like the poisoning from swallow 
ing wood alcohol, Dr. Hamilton told the conference. At least three times the 
usual air space is required for safety in a workroom where wood alcohol is 


uséde 


"In some occupations carried on by women small amounts of wood alcohol are 
used in connection with shellac and dyes and the amount of fumes is too small to 
cause acute poisoning, but it is an established fact that slow chronic poisoning 
from repeated small doses may also cause loss of sight," said the speaker. 





EAGLE ON ANCIENT CUP IS CLUE TO ITS AGE 


An eagle, symbol of the proud and ruthless Roman Empire, when portrayed 
on a cup belonging to the early Christians mst be taken as a significant clue to 
the cup's age. This is the latest report just made to the Archaeological Institute 
of America by Dr. William R. Newbold, of the University of Pennsylvania, on the 
mysterious "Great Chalice of Antioch," which has puzzled archeologists for the 
past ten years. 


The chalice, made to be a holder for a cup used for religious purposeg, 
is decorated with figures of Christ and the Apostles, and also with a wealth of 
symbolic design. If it was wrought in the first century A. BD. thereis consider- 
able likelihood that the figures of Christ and his followers may be portraits 
by & craftsman who had seen them or who was furnished with exact descriptions of 
portraits of them. If the cup dates only te the fourth century or much later, 
@s some archeologists believe, then its importance as 4 historic document is 
somewhat less. Dawe G. A. Eisen, who has spent nine years investigating clues 
to the cup's history, has deeided that it probably held the cup used at the 
last supper of Christ and his disciples. 


Dr. Newbold points out that the eagle, the bird that flies nearest to 
the sum, was widely used as a symbol of immortality by the Romans and by earlier 
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civilizations. 


“The eacle, however; | oecurs but rarely on Christian monuments," says Dr. 
Newbold. "It hes never teer found in vhristien crt prior to the fourth centyry." 


The reason for this he escrited to the fact that the Christians must have 
strongly disliked the ergle because,"it wos the most familiar symbol of the hated 
persecuting Empire, and it was itself = pxgan idol. The eagle perched upon the 
standard of, the Roman legion wes the soldiers' peculiar divinity; to it sacri- 
fiees were affered and by it the most sacred of caths ras ratified." 


"These facts supply negative data of some importance for the date ofthe 
chalice," he concluded "The holder would probably belong either to the earliest 
period of the Church's history, before Neyg's persecution, while Christianity, as 
a Jewish sect, wes still a protected religion, or else it belonzs to the age of 
peace which followed the edict of Milan in 313, when the monogram of Christ had 
replaced the eagle on the soldiers! shenieates. It is probable that the eagle 
could have been used as a Christian symbol at any time after the middle of the 
fourth century without giving general offense." 


Dr. Newbold declines to decide which of the two periods produced the 
femous cup, though he states that "the evidence row in hand is cistinctly in 
favor of a first century date for the holder." 


VESUVIUS ERUPTION PREDICTED BY ITALIAN VOLCANO SCIENTIST 


The recently reported activity of Mount Vesuvius, which may be only the 
prelude to e really important eruption, was propkesied several months ago by Dr. 
Ae Molladre, noted Itclian volvanologist, according to Dr. Henry S. Weshington, 
of the Geophysical Laboratory of the Cernegie Institution of Washington. 


"I was in Rome last swamer when a rep sort of a Vesuvius eruption excited 
the city," said Dr. Washington. "I wired to Dr. Malladra, who said that it was 
only a rumor, as such reports frequently are, but invited me to come down to 
Naples and go out for a look at the mountain anyhow. 


"He showed me a place on the side of the volcesno whore in his opinion the 
next outbreak was due to cone; and from rhat I con tell frou reports that herve 
reached me the new lava flows seem to be breaking out ct this spot." 


Vesuvius is no stranger to Dr. Washington. He has visited it every year 
or two for a long period, and took part in a special study cf its last great erup- 
tion,which took place in 1906. , 


"Though this eruption is not bo be commared with the cztaclysm of 79 A.D., 
which wiped out Pompeii and Herculanewm," Dr. VWoshington stated, "it was remlly 
very severee One or two hundred feet of the suxmit tas blow off, and the crater 
was considerably widened. After the erupticn the new creter nod o depth of about 
1200 feet, with very steep sidos. 


"Since that time it has been slowly filling up again, cnd » sll cone,two 
or three hundred feet high, has been building. Last fall the 1: ~va level was wp 
to within one hundred feet of the lowest point in the rine 


"Vesuvius, however, seldom sends lava flows over the rin of the 
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crater; they usually breck out on the sides of the mountain, accompanied with 
the eruption of vast clouds of smeke an? ashes. The production of iava from 
Vesuvius is much smaller, propertionstely, than thet fvom Etna. Etna, of 
course, is... greater mountain, being 12,000 foet -high as against the 4,000 feet 
of Vesuvius; and its lava is mwch more copious and also more fluid than than of 
the smaller volcano." 


Dr. Washington scouted the idea that the voleanic activities in Alaska 
had anything to do with those in Italy. "Not only are these two widely 
separated regions quite independent of each other so far as their volcanoes go," 
he said, "but even in Italy the earthquakes thet have been shaking Tuscany 
have nothing to do with the eruption of Vesuvius. The earthquakes of northern 
Italy are normal earthquakes, caused by the slipping of faults, or blocks in 
the crusteof the earth, just as the Montana and Santa Barbara quakes were caused. 
Volcano tremors are local affairs, and are rarely felt evon at moderate distances. 





PLAN TC ALTER SOUTE AFRICAN CLIMATE 


"Rainfall over the whole of the central portion of the Union of South 
Africa is steadily decreasing year by yeer, and if this goes on at the present 
rate, the time will come when vest areas now supporting a farming and grazing 
population will be given over to the wild beasts of the desert. This process 
can, however, be checked, Its causes are known, and, being mown, can be 
remedied." 


This startling statement is not that of a sensational journrlist in 
search of a thrilling stoyy, tut the considered judgcment of a scientist, 
Professor Schwartz, of the University of Stellenbosch. 


Put in e mtshell, the reason for this gradual decrease in rainfall is 
the drying up of the big tract known as the Kalahari, 400 miles from the Orange 
River, in the south to Lake M'eomi in the Morth. 


Up to comparatively recently this area was traversed by a whole system 
of rivers dotted with several lakes. This water system conrected Lake M'gomi with 
the Orange River. But the lake which acted asafeeding reservoir for this system 
is drying up owing to the silting up of the streams that fed it from the noth. 
What water it still gets and holds has been diverted by some mysterious play of 
Nature and now, instocad of flowing towards the South directly, flows eastward into 
the Zambesi and westwerd into the Kunene and Okarango riverse 


So far hes this process gone that of recent years the term "desert" has 
come to be generally applied to the Kalahari, althouch the rord is 2 misnomer. 
The area is not by any means waste land yet; it is a vast undulating plain, part- 
ly covered with forest and portly with rich long grass whenevor there is the 
slightest rainfall. It borders on one of the test cuttle raising districts in 
South Africa, Bechuanaland. The forests are, however, fast dying; there is ample 
underground water supplywhich may be tapped by artesian wells, but the water 
lies too deep to affect the roots of the trees. For mile after mile, one may see 
wilted and withered remains of what once were luxurient growths. 


To remedy this state of affairs, three schemes have been proposed, and 
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the time is fast approaching when the Union Government will have to make its 
choice between them. 


The first is 2 vast system of irrigation of the Kalahari, feeding 
the vanals out of artesian wells. This would, however, require the presence in 
the area of a considerable population of settlers cf which there is so far no 
Signe The initial expense would, moreover, be prohibitive. 


The second scheme consists in the building of dams across the 
Okareango River and one of the tributaries of the Zambesi, the Chobe River. 
This would retain masses of y~iter in the M'fani lake and, while blocking its 
present ways of outflow, force the surplus watcr inte the,old, dried up channels 
passing through the Kalahnri. There is little likelihood of this project being 
adopted, on the score of expenss, which would be cnormouSe 


There remains tho third scheme, which, in default of the more ambi- 
tious ones, stands the best chance of being adopted, and ik backed by Professor 
Schwartz and other South Africen scientists. It provides for the construction 
of a dam across the Kunene River, which, it is calculoted,xould restera a 
great part of the old scheme of nature for the irrigation of the Kalaharie 


Owing to the fact that labo&%, machinery, and to a certain extent, 
materials, would have to be brought to the spot from very great distances over 
difficult country lacking proper means of cgormunication, the expenditure of 
money and time is likely to be very considerable, but the importance of the 
issues at stake are believed to justify ite Not only would the reclaim d area 
of Kalahari open up a vast stretch of magnificent grazing lond, forest, and valleys 
suitable for orange growing, but the process of drying up that is threatening 
eentral South Africa with eventual economic and social ruin would be arrestede 


NEGRO SKIN GETS DARKER WITH AGE 


Until he goes to heaven, the American Kegro is probebly whiter when 
he is born than at any other times Dr. Melville Herskovits of the department of 
anthropology of Columbia University has shown that the skin of the negro gets 
darker as he grows older and thet this is not due to sunburn. 


A child's toy tov, the kind thet is used to teach kindergarten 
children the principles of color mixture, is used to detect the differences in 
color. .The tops are fitted with disks of spectrum red, yellow, black, and white 
which can be superimposed one on the other and leave slices of each color 
visible. When the top is spun the colors appear to the eyes to merge into one. 
By trial, the emounts of each color exposed on the color top are manipulated 
until the combination to match the skin is found. The amount of black in the 
color can thus be determined. 


The skin color of New York City colored boys five and a half year 
old had about 64 per cent, Wack, that of boys ten and a half years old 7D oe 


‘cente, and that of abraded and a half year old boys 74 per cent. 


When Dr. Herskovits compored the skin color of adult negroes fron 
New York City and Howard University ir Washington, he found that the enount of 
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black ras only 66 rer cert. Adult nogrocsfron an Ohio pouwer institution had 94 
per cent. dlack pigment in their color. This adaixture difference, hs ssys, is due 
to the degree of white blood in negroes of these two classese 


The negro with white blood hase better social and economic advantages in his 
class and is more likely to befound in the universities and large cities than 
the pure blooded black negro, Dr. Herskovits said. A geneological study of 
more thon five hundred colored edults in Howard University ond New York City 
revealed the fact that only 20 per cent. were of pure African descent. 


"The hypothesis that the lighter negro holds a socially “stra itegic position 
within the nesro comaunity has seemed very ,lausible to me," Dr. Herskovits said, 


"but it was not until I tebvleted, this matericl that this theory was so striking= 


ly confirmede But the negro beys of Ner York City more nearly represent an 
unselected portion of our American negro population. 


"Due to nigration this class prebably represents not only the northern 
negro but the southern negro as well, and, in addition, the West Indian negro is 
represented here beceuse he has migrated to New York in the vast few yeoarse 


"It is obvious that the all-ncgro class is very ea™all in this country. 
On the basis of the results of these various erperiments, I feel however, that 
there is probably a percentage nearer 30 then 20 who are of pure African dlood." 


SCIENCE DEFENSIVE CHECKS CORN FOE 


Every known device is being used to head off the advance of the corn 
borer from its original point of invasion in Canada toweri the great corn belt 
of the middle west. So far, men instead of his foe, the skinny iittle cater- 
pillar addicted to corn stalk diet, seems to be succeé@ding. 


According to H. R. Walton of the Puresu of Entomology, the evononic 
damage in this country is not yet scrious in spite of the heavy losses in Canada. 
A strict quarantine meking it possible to ship anything but sheliedi corn from the 
infested areas of Maine, Rhode Island, New York, Pennszlvanic, Michigan, end Ohio 
is believed’ to be chiefly responsible for keeping dow the spread. 


A strenucus campaign is being carried on by state experinent stations to 
educate the farmers in the best methods of combatting the peste The borer eats up 
through the stem and sometimes into the ear cemsing the whole plant to fall over 
and die. Through the winter it lives in the ceacstalks and cobse Consequently 
burning over the fields in the fall is strongly urzed. Unfortwotely, the labor 
problem where corn tracts ofgreat acrenge are involved is so acute that this 
method is not always precticable. 


Scientists at the Depeartaent of Agriculture and at the experiment 
stations throughout the infested regions are hard at work on the problem. Two 
wasp paresites have been introduced which lav their eggs on tho borer. One causes 
paralysis and death at the initiel sting while the young larvae of the other actu- 
ally prey on the host caterpillar until it dies. These pests, artificially intro 
duced to kill pests, Mr. Walton says, have been found in the field a yeof after 
their release, indicating their ability to survive in this climate whon provided 
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with proper corn borer diet. While it is too soon yet to tell how much they help, 
the entomologists have hopes that thoy vill prove really effective aids. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ARTISTS SIGNED WORKS 


Long before Michcel Angelo ever held a mallet and chisol there flourished 
in ancicnt Egypt a proud school of sculptors, ond devorators, according to the 
researches of Miss Edith Ware, graduate student in the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, who recently made en extensive study of Egyptian mcenuscr- 
ipts and reliefs in the university museun. 

There was 2 very.close relationship between the Egyptien religion and 
art, said Miss Ware, and on this account the individuality of the artists and 
sculptors was suppresscde There wes a certain form which the workers in art were 
forced to follow. In many cases the artist's client resented leaving any evidonce 
of the identity of the artist on his work of ort. But, the humen nature of the 
Egyptian Rembrandts was similar to that of our living artists, Miss Ware statcdg 
they wnted their names to be perpetuated. Accordingly, they rosorted to clever 
subterfuges for leaving some evidence of their identity. 


Some artists included themselves in their group portraits, In many cases 
it is known that the client never detected the ruse. Others moenaged to leave sone 
kind of an inscription on the margir of the work of art. Another method was to 
draw a scene in a studio portraying the artist and his assistants at worke 


In the case of the most noted artists, Miss Ware added, it is evident that 
the church dignitaries and government officials were proud to have then leave 
theirsignaturese On some of the tombs the artists were allowed to give accounts 
of their skill, their fanily affiliations, and theirjstudios. It was in these 
personal touches that the artist gave full expression to his ability and skill. 


The nost pleasing tribute to an Egyptian artist, said Miss Ware, is a 
relief showing the lord of an estate "feasting" and "rewarding" those whe worked 
for his tomb. Among the artists he rewarded were an “outline draughtsman" and a 
"sculptor who makes statues." 


The earliest known method of leaving the identity of an artist on his 
work was by means of portraits. And, she concluded, the first artist to leave such 
a Signature on his work was one called Semerka, who designed and carved the tomb 
of prince Nebemekhet, about 2850 B. C. 





BRIGHT COLLEGE MEN EXCEL ON TIGHT ROPE 


Brains help--even in tight rope walking. The more intelligent a college 
student is the less difficulty he has in learning to stroll gracefully across a’ 
thirty foot wire. Superior nentality helps him to coordinate his muscles and 
enables him to replace useless, false movements with skilled ones more quickly. 


This evidence was obtained when 56 students at the University of Denver 
volunteered to learn to walk across a tight wire three times in succession 
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without falling. The experinents, which shed light on the process of learning 
a complex physical activity, were mede by Granville B. Johnsen, director of 
physical education at the university. 


Learning to balance in mid air is easior when fear can be eliminated, 
according to report of the experiments just mde. In tests conducted last year, 
volunteers who knew nothing about the tight rope required 50 trials before 
they could successfully cross a bucking wire suspended six feet from the gymnas- 
ium mate But this year, with a wire only three feet from the ground a new set of 


anateurs required only 28 trials. 
If tight rope walking is hard to learn, it is also hard to forget. 


"Men came back after one and two years absence and successfully walk- 
ed the high wire the first time they :rde the atterpt," said Prof. Johnson. 


4 


1 PREDICTS U.S. POPULATION ®&5 MILLION BY YEAR 2000 


Not quite two anda half times its present population or approximate- 
ly 255 millions of people will be the population of the United States in the year 
2000, is the estimate of Prof. Howard B. Woolstor. of the University of Washing- 
tone From 16€0 to 1860 the rate of growth was practically constant and the 
population doubled every twenty-three ond a half years; but since the latter 
date the rate of increase has declined. The present estimate is based on the 
assuiption that conditions prevailing in the United States for the fifty years 
preceding the World War will not materially change, and assumes further that the 
food supply and vital gates will be taken care of in the economic process of 
national development. Prefessor Woolston calls attention to the fact that the 
type of industry practiced and the standards of living affect population growth, 
which thus becomes a sociological as well as a biological function and is incre- 
asingly difficult to predict with accuracy. 


Professor Woolston found that areas of high per capita wealth tend also 
to be areas of density of population. "Evidently wealth and density are correlat- 
ed," he states in his report, "for where the rate of growth for wealth has been 
rapid, increasing density appears to have attended it." The New England states 
are cited as examples. Nevada is an exception, having high per capita wealth , 
but low population density. This is probably due to the method of exploiting 
new land. A few.men come first and by rough extractive methods obtain much 
wealth; as more people come in and the wealth is subdivided, the per cavita 
wealth decreasese A period of agricultural development follows, tt as the 
cheap land is exhausted the people turn to the cities where under skilled 
management wealth is again built upe The turning point between rural and urban 
development is reached when the land is worth more than $50 per acre and the 
country is peopled at a rete of more than eight families per square mile, 


Preservation of nearly 300 ancient monuments in England is pronounced 
of national importance. 
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MARRIED CRIMINALS PREFER FRAUD TO FORCE 


When an umiarriec man embarks on a career of crime he is more likely 
to commit assault and battery or to use other direct and forceful tactics. 
But if the married man ruas true to fora he cautiously and secretly commits a 
crime of freud. These tendencies in both white and negro criminals have just 
beenreported by Carl Murchison and Ralph Gilbert, of Clark University, following 
a study of 250 men prisoners in the Maryland State Penitentiary. 


Intelligence tests of several hundred negro prisoners showed that the 
men who had been in prison more than tw years made better intolligence scores 
than those who had served short terms. This was also found to be the case 
with white prisoners tested a year ago. Mr. Murchison states. From his find~ 
ings, he concludes that "it seems impossible to hold thet length of incarceration 
in the everage American prison causes deterioration in ability to make scores in 
the Army Alpha intelligence tests." 


TABLOSD BOOK REVIEW 


_ GENETIC PS¥CHOLQGY MONOGRAPHS ~ Edited by the editorial board of The 
Pedagogical Seminary. Published at Clark University, Worcester, Masse Bi- 
monthly. $7.00 per annum. ; 


How children behave has always been an interesting study but it is 
only the past few years thet havescen psychology and serious scientific work 
include such observations. Now child behavior and genetic psychology need a 
publication that can handle research reports of sonograph length, thorefore 
this new periodicale 


TABLOID BOOK REVIEW 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF PHYSICS, By Poul R- Heyl. Baltinore: 
Williams ond Wilkins Co. 1925. $2.00. 


A brilliant literary and scientific achievement combined. A swift 
survey of the progress of three centyries from Newton to Einstcin within the 
compass of a hundred pages, clear and correct, deveid of encumbering deteil and 
embellished with poetic touches. Dr. Heyl has hinself,put the Einstein theory 
of gravitation to its severest test at the Bureau of Standards by weighing a 
body to the unprecedented precision of one part in a btllion, yet he regards 
relativity as a mathematical fiction, useful because it fits the facts. 


Railroad travel is declared to be twice as safo aow as it was 
before organized safety work was begun. 











